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EDITOR’S —This space is usually reserved for our editorial 
NOTE comments. In our opinion nothing transcends in 

importance the statement made this week by the 
National Food Brokers Association regarding the dangerous 
proposal to emasculate the brokerage section of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. (See last week’s “Canning Trade”, page 8.) With- 
out that section the broker is out of business, and so too, is the 
independent wholesaler, and we might add the small and medium 
size canner. This is only part of the statement. Other parts will 
appear in succeeding issues. Our unblushing purpose in reprint- 
ing this statement, Mr. Canner, is to encourage you to rise to the 
support of not only your broker, or wholesaler customer, but for 
your own protection as well. 

All of the officers of the new group involved in this attack on 
the brokerage provision, except the Secretary, are members of 
the National-American Wholesale Grocers Association. The 
U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association is the only organization of 
wholesale food distributors at the national level that is actively 
fighting for the strengthening rather than the weakening of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 


THE NATIONAL -FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION MAKES 
A FACTUAL STATEMENT 


RE: THE DANGEROUS PROPOSAL TO AMEND 
SECTION 2(c) of THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


There is NO support for claims that special classes of buyers 
or buyer-controlled intermediaries perform the sales services 
of legitimate food brokers and should, therefore, be prmitted to 
collect brokerage compensation from sellers. 


I 
Buyers and buyer-controlled intermediaries are incapable of 
performing sales services such as the legitimate food brokers 
perform. 

For over a century, legitimate food brokers residing in every 
market in America, have spent full time performing sales serv- 
ices as agents of sellers of food and grocery products, producing 
in all parts of the country. These food brokers owe their un- 
divided sales service loyalty to their principals, the sellers. They 
owe and spend their full time promoting demand and trying to 
sell for the account of their principals, the greatest possible 
volume of their principals’ products, at the best possible prices 
determined by their principals; and they are paid for their 
services by their principals only. 

On the other hand, and quite naturally and properly, buyers 
or buyer-controlled intermediaries have only one interest in 
sellers, namely, to purchase only what they want of the sellers’ 
products, at the lowest possible prices. They have no interest 
in promoting or making sales to other buyers who are not 
controlled by them. (Italic ours) 

A few buyers and buyer-controlled intermediaries have tried 
repeatedly, but have failed, for over twenty years, to substanti- 
ate their claim that they preform the sales services of the legiti- 
mate food broker. The truth of the matter is that the claim is 
a mask for hiding’a secret rebate, unearned discount or other 
unjust price discrimination demanded from the seller. This 
truth is known to men and women in the food industry. We are 
anxious that others be not misled or fooled. 


In enacting Section 2(c) of the Robinson-Patman Act, Con- 
gress intended to prohibit all buyers or buyer-controlled inter- 
mediaries from receiving brokerage compensation demanded of 
sellers for alleged sales services by the buyers to the sellers. 
Now that we have shown that in the nature of things buyers 
or buyer-controlled intermediaries cannot perform the sales 
services performed by legitimate food brokers for their princi- 
pals, let’s take a close look at the facts which moved Congress 
to strip the mask from the phoney claim that buyers should 
obtain brokerage allowances for their alleged sales services, and 
to prohibit absolutely that racket. 


EDWARD E. JUDGE, Editor 


VOLUME 76, NUMBER 22 


The method of price discrimination which is prohibited by 
Section 2(c) may be very simply described as follows. A mass 
buyer—a buyer with coercive buying power—went to a seller 
and said to the seller, in effect: “In coming to you with this big 
order I have saved you all your sales expense of making this 
sale to me, and, therefore, you should pay me the equivalent of 
that sales expense as compensation for my having performed 
your sales function.” The argument in support of such allow-, 
ance is spurious and like all subterfuges, it obscured the real 
truth that the allowance of brokerage, in end result, meant 
granting the mass buyer a price discrimination which was not 
available to the great mass of independent buyers, big and little, 
who were in no position to exert the influence or pressure such 
as was exerted by the coercive mass buyer. In investigations 
during the years prior to the enactment of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, Congress found this price discrimination practice on the 
part of mass buyers to be so widespread and so injurious to 
competition as to be one of the major factors contributing to 
the tendency of the mass buyers toward monopoly of the mar- 
kets of the land. . 


As one small canner explained it during the early thirties: 


“If on the other hand the small jobbers and chain store opera- 
tors, in order to compete with the big fellows, all join buying 
groups they will all then be on an even basis, but obviously the 
big fellows will try to insist upon inside discounts at which 
time the chiseling will break out in another quarter, making a 
bad situation worse. This chiseling must be stopped before the 
small canner is completely eliminated and, in our opinion, the 
place to stop it is at the source, by which we mean with -the 
diversion of brokerage, and the time to stop it is now before it 
gets out of control, and we want to repeat—unless it is stopped 
definitely and clearly and immediately, there will be erected a 
complete monopoly of food business among a few great groups 
with the resultant squeezing and gouging of the consumer. And 
so, in presenting our own defense, we sincerely believe that at 
the same time we are defending all small business, the brokers 
and the consumers upon whom we depend.” 


And, as a small wholesale grocer put it: 


“If the chain stores and organized groups are permitted con- 
cessions it does not make any difference by what name it is 
called, it gives them an unfair advantage over us and means we 
will eventually be put out of business. It will wind up in 
monopoly in the grocery business like there was once in the meat 
packing industry and would eventually have to be broken up by 
the Government, but by that time the small independents, like 
we are, would already have been put out of business.” 


And, as an independent retail grocer (who was also a director 
of the National Association of Retail Grocers) put it before 
the House Committee of the J udiciary which conducted the hear- 
ing on the Robinson-Patman Bill in July of 1935: 


“For years we have suffered on account of brokerage ine 
ance; we have suffered on account of advertising allowance; we 
have suffered on account of quantity discounts. .... 

* * * 

“The whole subject of brokerage in the food game is a joke. 
Everybody gets a brokerage except the legitimate broker. The 
wholesaler or a chain store will set up a brokerage company, pay 
a man to manage it, and then pass to their credit all of the 
brokerage received less the cost of doing business. They thus 
receive unfair advantages. 

* 

“The present condition of affairs in the food industry has put 
thousands of salesmen out of work. It has driven many brokers 
out of business. It has closed the doors of many. wholesale 
grocers and has shut up thousands of retail grocers all over 
the country. All of these men were engaged in useful and gain- 
ful occupations. Many of them are now on the relief roll .. .” 
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\ which resulted 


in the first 
commercially 
we usable rubber 


Alberger System 
of processing 
quality salt 

for industry, by 
Jj. L. Alberger, 
developed for 
Diamond Crystal 
Salt. 


For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 
Salt has been famous for its true salty flavor and 
better seasoning quality. 

The exclusive Alberger System produces salt with 
a consistent purity of 99.95% —a salt that surpasses 
every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In 
addition, the Alberger Process makes available care- 
fully screened salts of uniform bulk to industrial users 
of salt who require a definite grain size. 

That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
demand dependable salt of uniform purity, bulk and 
quality use this salt exclusively. 

If you have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to use for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan - Akron, Ohio 


Machinery, Supplymen and Brokers just couldn’t let the occasion 
of a Golden Anniversary go by without a birthday cake. The cake 
was presented to the Association through President Glenn Knaub. 
Shown, left to righ, making a wish for 50 more golden years are 
CMI President David Stern, NCA President Lou Ratzesberger, 
Miss Atlantic City, Tri-State President-elect Bill Lamble, Get- 
together Committee Chairman Guy Bollinger, and NFBA National 
Chairman Nort Reusswig. 


Representatives of charter members of the Tri-State Packers 
Association were presented certificates at the Golden Anniversary 
Meeting held in Atlantic City last week. Snapped just after 
receiving the certificates of honor, they are left to right, Francis 
Silver, Silver Canning Co., Colora, Md.; J. O. Langrall, Roberts 
Bros., Inc., Baltimore, Md., Elmer Langrall, J. Langrall & Bro., 
Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Dixon Gibbs, Gibbs & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md.; George Steinmetz, H. P. Cannon & Son Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md.; George Draper, III, Draper & Co., Inc., Milford, Del.; Asso- 
ciation President Glenn Knaub, The P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, 
N. J.; Robert Kirwan, Phillips Packing Co., Inc., Cambridge, Md.; 
D. Thompson Swing, D. Thompson Swing, Ridgely, Md.; Orrell 
Saulsbury, Saulsbury Bros., Inc., Ridgely, Md.; Francis H. 
Wrightson, Charles T. Wrightson & Son, Inc., Easton, Md.; O’Neill 
Jenkins, Torsch Canning Co., Milford, Del. 
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Sales School, Sample Cutting 
Feature Tri-State Jubilee Meeting 


Sales Specialists Conduct One Day School, Award Diplomas 
Huge Cutting Features Opening Session-Lamble Succeeds Knaub 


Of the many conventions covered per- 
sonally by the writer, the Annual Con- 
vention of the Tri-State Packers Associ- 
ation is always one of the most difficult 
to report. This is so because it is usually 
staged in the fashion of the three-ring 
circus, with many things of importance 
going on at one time. While that was not 
particularly true of the program this 
year, we are none the less all but over- 
come by the sheer volume of the many 
‘ good things to report at this, the 50th 
Anniversary Meeting of the Association. 


Glenn Knaub as Association President, 
can well be proud of the bill of fare and 
the Association’s progress during the 
year, and Jack Rue deserves special 
praise for this, his first convention as 
full time Secretary. The youngster per- 
formed like a veteran and there were no 
hitches noticeable. 


The Golden Anniversary was well 
heralded with a special gold bound Anni- 
versary Program, and by messages of 
congratulations from the Governors of 
the respective states of Maryland, Dela- 
ware and New Jersey, and the same from 
the Presidents of the Universities of 
Maryland, Delaware and Rutgers, whose 
scientists have cooperated so well with 
the industry over the years. 


At the Friday Morning Session, which 
was in the form of a panel to discuss 
canner-broker and _ broker-buyer rela- 
tions, entitled “Selling Together,” the 
talks delivered by E. Norton Reusswig, 
National Chairman of the National Food 
Brokers Association, Robert L. Mont- 
gomery, Jr., prominent Philadelphia 
wholesale grocer, and S. Lee Pender of 
Colonial Stores, were received with the 
greatest of enthusiasm. 


The entire day, Wednesday, December 
2, prior to the convention itself, was de- 
voted to an executive sales training 
clinic. Here Professors Don Callahan of 
CMI, Fred Hamm of Geyer Advertis- 
ing, Bill Jost of CMI, Norton Reusswig 
of NFBA, and David Burns of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, presented concrete 
examples of what an individual canner 
might do to promote his products. 


In addition to these three separate 
business sessions, the entire morning of 
the 10th, was given over to a huge cut- 
ting bee of Tri-State products. The can- 
ners were able to make their own com- 
parison and discuss the results with ex- 
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perts like Maurice Siegel, Roy Stras- 
burger, Howard Smith, and others. There 
was a special closed meeting of tomato 
canners on Friday afternoon, to discuss 
developments concerning Section 402- 
(a) (3) of the Food and Drug Act. No 
direct information has been forthcoming 
from this meeting. Then there was a 
meeting of Associated Independent Can- 
ners at which the business of this organi- 
zation was discussed, and the proposed 
uniform cost accounting system of Doug- 
las G. Colley & Associates outlined. 


LAMBLE NAMED PRESIDENT 


William E. Lamble, Jr., vice president 
of Southern Packing Company, Balti- 
more, was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation by unanimous ballot. He succeeds 
Gienn E. Knaub, vice president of The 
P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
who was elected director at large. 

Other officers elected to serve in 1954 
are; first vice president, Harvey J. Jar- 
boe, partner in Harrison & Jarboe, Sher- 
wood, Md.; second vice president, John 
Maggionealda, plant supervisor, Minot 
Food Packers, Inc., Bridgeton, New Jer- 
sey. Reelected as secretary is John W. 
Rue, Easton, Maryland. Mrs. Ed.th Lee 
Porter of Easton was also reelected as 
treasurer. 


New members of the board of directors 
were also chosen. They are, for Region 
1, F. J. McQuaid, general manager, John 
W. Taylor Packing Co., Hallwood, Vir- 
ginia; for Region 2, O’Neill Jenkins, 
Jenkins Bros., Frederick, Maryland; Re- 
gion 3, Francis C. Stokes, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, Francis C. Stokes & Co., Vincen- 
town, New Jersey. 


This being the 50th Anniversary of the 
Association, the social events came in 
for especial prominence. Festivities 
opened on Wednesday evening with a 
Nightcap Party, staged by the newly 
organized Tri-State Society. It was a 
gala event with canners and suppliers 
participating to a man—and a girl. On 
Thursday evening at 6 the Crown Can 
Company entertained at cocktails in the 
same elegant style that has made these 
annual parties so pleasurable. Following 
the cocktails canners were guests of the 
Machinery and Supplymen at dinner. 
Guy Bollinger and his Entertainment 
Committee presented one of the finest 
shows it has been our pleasure to witness 
at any meeting of this kind. 
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GENERAL SESSION 


Association President Glenn Knaub of 
the P. J. Ritter Company, who in large 
measure was responsible for this fine 
program, led off the General Session with 
words of greeting and a _ hard-hitting 
message, outling possible areas of im- 
provement within the canning industry. 
For his thoughtful deliberations, Glenn 
rates “The Canning Trade” Oscar and 
his remarks are reprinted in this issue. 

Continental Can Company’s President 
Hans Eggerss, following Mr. Knaub, said 
at that time strike negotiations were at a 
stand still and warned if union demands 
were met in full, the cost of cans would 
be prohibitive. He announced that the 
closing machine order, which in effect 
permits Continental Can closing machine 
rentais to remain at the same price as in 
1953, had been signed. He went on 
further to say that while an adjustment 
in overall business activity may be ex- 
pected in i954, the canning industry 
should fare relatively better than other 
seclions of the economy. 

NCA Secretary Carlos Campbell pre- 
sented the industry’s salute to the Asso- 
ciation on the occasion of its Golden An- 
niversary. Uf impressive significance, he 
said, is the iact that canners from three 
separate states, Delaware, New Jersey 
and Maryland, have combined their inter- 
ests successfully in association eifort, and 
he paid high tribute to the secretaries, 
Dashiell, Shook and Skinnev, for the wise 
and careful maiagement that have made 
this possible. He drew a parallel be- 
tween the founding of the Tri-State or- 
ganization and the National association, 
pointing out that many of the same fami- 
lies were active in the organization and 
continued support of each. In this con- 
nection he mentioned such well known 
names as Gorrell, Rouse, Numsen, Stras- 
baugh, Cannon, Dulany, Shriver, Judge 


‘and Summers. 


PACK WITH KNOWLEDGE 


NCA President Louis Ratzesberger Jr. 
of the Illinois Canning Company, follow- 
ing his remarks of congratulations, drew 
a parallel between conditions in the can- 
ning industry today and 50 years ago. 
Turning to the practical, he said that “it 
is knowledge of the future that is the 
most important aspect of the subject 
‘pack with knowledge’. . . If a canner 
would stay in business and make enough 
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profit to live comfortably, he must have 
accurate knowledge of markets, his prod- 


es. uct, competing products, quality relation- 


ships, costs and prices. He must have an 
up-to-date knowledge of changing habits 
of the American diet, and the changing 
economic status of the American family. 
He must have at least a working knowl- 
edge of finances, taxes, administration, 
psychology, economics and ‘know-how’ to 
use the modern tools of science in help- 
ing him make plans and decisions that 
effect his business. I hasten to add that, 
although the canner must know these 
many facets of the current business life, 
he must at the same time be realistic and 
hard headed, he must be able to separate 
facts from fancy, and to actively evalu- 
ate the effect of present possible future 
events in the relationship to his success 
or failure.” 

He suggested that canners ask them- 
selves “Will my business be heading up 
or down during the next ten years? Will 
there te ample personnel in my immedi- 
ate vicinity to supply my labor needs? 
During the next one or two decades will 
the use of my product change—will it in- 
crease or decrease? Do I have the techni- 
cal ‘know-how’ and up-to-date equipment 
needed to keep pace in the competitive 
race in my industry? What are the 
things that I should do to improve my 
product? How can I become more effi- 
cient in producing and distributing my 
product?” 


THE BANKER’S VIEW 


Mr. Floyd A. Crispin, Vice-President 
Girard Trust, Corn Exchange Bank, and 
well known to canners of the Tri-State 
area, while admitting there will be ad- 
justments in the economy, scored sharply 
those who suggest that everything is 
going to pot. He pointed out the vast 
and increasing markets at the backdoor 
of Tri-State canners, but cautioned that 
there is a trend toward big business and 


increasing competition. Consolidations or 
mergers, he said, are not the answer for 
the canning industry. He recommended 
that canners consider carefully the pro- 
posal for uniform cost accounting, and 
said that a cooperative pooling of sales 
sounds as if it might have some merit. 
Mr. Crispin urged canners to cooperate 
with their associations and with their 
suppliers and bankers, and urged his 
audience to keep in mind constantly the 
question of maintaining and improving 
quality by taking advantage of all tech- 
nological improvements and every econ- 
omy in production. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL MARKET 

65 million meals a day are served by 
restaurants and other away-from-home 
eating places, David Stern, President of 
the Can Manufacturers Institute, told 
the large audience. This $15 billion insti- 
tutional food business, he said, accounts 
for one-fourth of every food dollar laid 
down by Mr. and Mrs. America. Citing 
figures to show that canned foods have a 
smaller share of this market than they 
do of home served meals, Mr. Stern, who 
is General Manager and Treasurer of the 
Stern Can Company, Ine. of Boston, 
urged canners to tie in with the CMI 
program to win a larger share. 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 

‘Some of the world’s finest canned and 
frozen products come from the Tri- 
States,” said Dr. Louis P. Ditman, Mary- 
land Experiment Station, College Park. 

The noted entomologist said that the 
success of the food processing industry 
in the years to come will depend largely 
on research and development in all 
phases, for the health and happiness of 
the consumer. 

The University of Maryland scientist, 
who has been closely identified with Tri- 
State area canning crops for many of 
those years, declared that the contribu- 
tions of the entomologist to the industry 


are ‘significantly apparent in production 
statistics. Not only have entomologists 
played an important part in the develop- 
ment of efficient equipment and insecti- 
cides for chemical control, but they have 
also assisted in establishing a high de- 
gree of biological control of those re- 
cently introduced pests, the European 
corn borer and the Japanese beetle 
which at one time threatened the in- 
dustry.” Insect control on crops “can 
now be looked upon as a profitable invest- 
ment,” he said. 

Relationships between scientists and 
also between scientists and the industry 
have tremendously improved, Dr. Ditman 
noted. “It is your confidence in the re- 
search man and his familiarity with the 
canning industry that increase the value 
of his services.” 


REDUCING PRODUCTION COSTS 


Mr. S. J. Fecht, President of S. J. 
Fecht & Associates, consulting manage- 
ment engineers, spoke on a subject dear 
to the heart of everyone in the audience 
—cost reduction. Large companies, he 
said, can well afford to use work simpli- 
fication and extensive cost reduction pro- 
grams, but for the smaller canner, he 
suggested a one week’s training confer- 
ence, with representatives of small can- 
ners participating as a group. Mr. 
Fecht’s remarks were well received, and 
he has promised to prepare for us an 
article for a later issue, describing the 
program in more detail. 


SELLING TOGETHER 


That Tri-State canners are extremely 
sales minded is proven by the fact that 
although some 100 or more canners had 
attended an all day sales school the day 
before the convention itself opened, one 
full session during the convention was 
donated to the theme “Selling together’. 
On Friday morning Tom Raser, Director 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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If corn canners had a few more consumers like the two shown 
here, all of their problems would be on the production line. They 
are Charles Scott and Wesley Forney Cameron, four year old 
identical twins, sons of Walter M. and Edith F. Cameron, owners 
of Cameron Brothers Canning Company of Rising Sun, Maryland, 
who specialize in packing quality whole kernel corn. Walter tells 
us that with these two and seven year old Walter M. the third, 
he has an allocation problem each year to make sure his cus- 
tomers get some corn. Three month old Christine Biddle hasn’t 
acquired the corn eating habit as yet. The photo was snapped at 
the Cutting Bee at Atlantic City, where officials had to be on 
their toes to preserve the samples of whole kernel corn. 
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Knaub Outlines 
Active Program for Success 


Calls for Quality Pack--Merchandising & Promotion 
Effort--Cooperative Uniform Cost Accounting 
Research and Public Relations 


Remarks at Tri-State Packers’ Annual 
Convention 
BY GLENN E. KNAUB 
President, Tri-State Packers’ Association 
Vice President, The P. J. Ritter Company 


The business outlook generally for the 
food processor is considered favorable. 
Employment continues at a high level. 
Weekly earnings are at the highest level 
in history. Population growth is on the 
upswing—by 1970 it is estimated to be 
around 225 million as compared with the 
present 160 million. 


As a nation we are spending about 27 
percent of our after tax income on food. 

These factors should be indicative of 
the continuance of present levels of food 
consumption. 

Murray Shields, vice president and 
economist for the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, recently stated that “There 
need be no fear that shortages of any- 
thing physical can impair our progress 
or that any corrective depression will 
more than temporarily interrupt the long 
sweep of the consumer expansion.” 

The growth factors in the economy are 


so vigorous and active that business “can 
be sure that with soundly stimulative 
governmental policies we can in the un- 
certain period ahead set the stage for 
what could well turn out to be the great- 
est, longest, soundest and best period of 
prosperity the nation has ever known.” 

Ernest T. Baughman, assistant vice 


president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, recently stated that while 
further moderate weakening of farm 
product prices and income are in pros- 
pect during 1954, “the worst of the de- 
cline is undoubtedly behind us.” 


Current conditions on the agricultural 
front do not point to shortages, heavy 
losses in farm income, or permanent sur- 
pluses. 


While prices received by farmers this 
year will average about 10 percent below 
1952 actual cash receipts will be only 4 
percent below those of a year ago, due 
to the fact that the increase in volume 
has more than offset lower prices. 


With this atmosphere it is up to man- 
agement to live up to their past record. 
To meet this challenge it will be neces- 
sary to devote more time and effort to 
product and market research—to estab- 
lish better teamwork with agriculture, 
better teamwork with employees and bet- 
ter teamwork with distributors—to adopt 
new and better sales techniques—new 
and better production methods. Our past 
record should spur us on to further 
progress. 


MERCHANDISING AND 
PROMOTION 

Processed foods must be merchandised. 
Merchandising and promotion must be- 
come a vital part of your sales program. 
You must develop teamwork and cooper- 
ation with distributors. Make personal 
contacts a definite part of your selling 
program. Sell ideas, facts, confidence and 
enthusiasm. Large and small processors 
alike can promote their products if they 
take the initiative. Private lakel packers 
should develop a brand of their own to 
get a consumer franchise and gain more 
stability in distribution. Marketing ideas 
never take a holiday. Distributors and 
retailers welcome “idea peddlers” not 
“order takers.” Two of the most impor- 
tant factors for merchandising are en- 
thusiasm and ingenuity. Enthusiasm is 
contagious—if your enthusiasm is great 
enough it will spread to others. Ingenu- 
ity is as important in sales as in promo- 
tion. Here you have no competitive 
disadvantage. 


QUALITY 


Quality should be your keynote for the 
future. Quality packers have and will 
continue to have preference in market- 
ing their products. Quality packers, in 
addition to an assured market, usually 
get a premium for their products. Qual- 
ity packs with modern designed labels 
have greater consumer acceptance. Con- 
sumers have demonstrated that they 
want to buy more and better processed 
foods. Dedicate yourself to packing qual- 
ity rather than quantity. 


COOPERATIVE UNIFORM COST 
ACCOUNTING 

You should consider and adopt a co- 
operative uniform cost accounting pro- 
gram. A thorough knowledge of your 
own costs compared with area averages 
will develop high cost units and opera- 
tions which can and should be corrected. 
With profit margins today at the lowest 
levels since the depression ’30’s, you need 
this program net only for controlling 
costs, but for establishing proper selling 
prices. At today’s margins it is impera- 
tive that you sell at a profit if you are 


In appreciation for her 25 years of devoted and faithful service to 
the Tri-State Packers Association, Mrs. Edith Lee Porter was 
presented a handsome watch by President Glenn Knaub at 
banquet ceremonies in Atlantic City last week. Smiling Jack Rue, 


Association Secretary, is shown looking on. 
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going to keep your business financially 
sound and successful. A good uniform 
accounting system will be most helpful 
in arranging bank loans and _ other 
financing and in keeping your financial 
people properly informed. You too will 
have a better knowledge of your busi- 
ness from a management standpoint. 


Strive to increase your profits through 
a rigid cost reduction analysis of all 
phases of your business. Increase your 
labor efficiency. Replace obsolete produc- 
tion methods and machinery with new 
and improved methods and machinery. 
Here too a good accounting system will 
be an invaluable aid. A cooperative uni- 
form cost accounting program in the Tri- 
State area can and will mean better con- 
trol and more profits for many pro- 
cessors. 


RESEARCH 


More time and money should be de- 
voted to agricultural research to develop 
new and better varieties, better quality 
and increase yields per acre. More re- 
search is needed on pest and disease con- 
trol and to better agricultural practices 
generally. Cooperative research between 
the processors and the agricultural uni- 
versities should be stepped up to meet 
the needs of growers and packers. There 
should be more coordination of research 
programs between the agricultural uni- 
versities of the three states. Industry 
should take more of a lead and show 
more cooperative support in furthering 
prescnt and future research programs. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


We have without doubt neglected our 
public relations. We must put more 
emphasis on public relations with our 
growers, with our employees, with our 
d stributors, and with the consumer. 


We must develop better teamwork be- 
ween processors and growers. Both must 
-caiize that close cooperation is neces- 
sary if the processor is to successfully 
market the grower’s produce. 
‘,rowers must understand and recognize 
hat proces.ing is only the first phase of 
many in getting their produce to the 
consumer. It is at this point that the 
marketing cycle is completed. Acquaint 
them fully with the problems of ware- 
housing, financing, selling, merchandis- 
in, wholesaling, and retailing. Conduct 
grower’s meetings, give them your mar- 
ket outlook, explain the varieties and 
quality most in demand. Some processors 
even discuss their financial statements 
with their growers. If they feel they are 
part of the team and part of the family 
they can better work with you and un- 
derstand your programs. 


Relations with your employees are 
equally important and desirable. They 
too should fully know all the phases of 
marketing from processor to the consum- 
ing public of which they are a part. If 
they feel they are part of the team it 
should help to improve their regard for 


quality and increase their production 
efficiency. While increased wage rates 
have increased purchasing power, labor 
efficiency must be increased if today’s 
price levels are to be maintained. Em- 
ployees, unlike machinery, work better if 
they feel they are important. Make them 
proud to work for you. 


Our public relations with the consumer 
have been lacking. We as canners have 
not told our story. Canners, food pro- 
cessors, and distributors have been 
charged with profiteering. Now we must 
tell our story to the consumer, our em- 
ployees, and our growers. Both National 
Canners Association and Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America have a wealth of 
material to soundly disprove this charge. 


Grocery Manufacturers of America 
survey shows the farmers share of the 
retail dollar has dropped six cents be- 
tween 1948 and 1952. What happened to 
the six cents? Three and a half cents 
represent discontinuance of government 
subsidies under price control. Two and 
a half cents higher labor rates, and one 
cent higher freight costs—this is seven 
cents. This additional cent came from 
the reduction in food processor’s profits. 
N.C.A.’s data is equally convincing. I 
forcefully urge each of you to contact 
N.C.A. and G.M.A. and get the facts. 
Then tell your story—tell it to your 
growers, employees, local club, and local 
newspapers. ‘lell it well—tell it often 
we shouid, in our Association, have a 
strong public relations committee. 


ASSOCIATION WORK 

Your Association can be proud of its 
record over the last fifty years—its 
record in the future can be greater. It’s 
up to you. Too often it is hard to get 
active membership, especially in commit- 
tee work. Support your officers and com- 
mittees. Give generously of your time to 
Association work. By collectively pool- 
ing your time and efforts you can eifec- 
tively solve your problems and needs for 
mutual benefit. Always remember “in 
unity there is strength.” President Ray 
D. Krier in his address to the Wisconsin 
Canners’ Association very ably expressed 
Association support (see “Are You,” 
page 8, Nov. 16 issue CANNING TRADE). 


NEW SALMON DINNER 


K. Alan Dehn, Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales and Promotion for the 
Marine Foods Packing Company, newly 
organized Seattle firm, has announced 
that the first product to be manufactured 
will be a canned salmon dinner with 
macaroni and peas. National distribution 
of the new product will be handled by 
Dehn & Company, Inc., Seattle canned 
salmon brokerage firm under the “Honey 
Boy” brand name. Mr. Dehn, who is also 
Promotional Sales Manager of Dehn & 
Company, is most enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of the ready-to-serve 
hot or cold product. 
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NEW CANNING VARIETY 
SWEETPOTATO 


A new canning variety of sweetpo- 
tato, Sunnyside, is the newest product of 
the national sweetpotato breeding pro- 
gram carried on by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and experiment stations 
of various States. Tests by the Maryland 
Agricultural Experiment Station have 
shown it well adapted to the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland and it is expected to 
prove suited to other areas. It has many 
excellent qualities. Picked several years 
ago from a lot of seedlings first grown 
at the Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, 
Md., as a result of crossings and recross- 
ings at the Louisiana Station, it is ex- 
pected soon to be superseded by still bet- 
ter varieties resulting from the breeding 
program. 


According to Dr. Victor R. Boswell, 
head of the Division of Vegetable Crops 
and Diseases, Plant Industry Station, 
Keitsville, Md., the Federal and Maryland 
specialists look upon Sunnyside in that 
State as a successor to Maryland Golden, 
a variety that cracks badly. They also 
think it worth extensive trial in other 
Middle Atlantic States where the crop is 
grown for processing. 


Sunnyside is of the “moist” type, with 
tan skin, and salmon to orange flesh. It 
is short-tapered, with relatively smooth 
roots of medium size that are good keep- 
ers in storage and that sprout freely and 
early in the plant bed. It is a medium to 
heavy yielder, with a high proportion of 
the roots reaching marketable size early, 
and a good percentage U. S. No. 1. All 
are borne ciose to the stem, making har- 
vesting relatively easy. It is high in 
carotene (source of vitamin A), having 
one-nith more than good strains of 
Porto kKico, long considered desirable in 
respect. 


Cooking tests show Sunnyside bakes 
weil, and when vacuum packed or canned 
in syrup the flesh is attractive and tasty, 
and has a fine color that is retained after 
opening. 


The variety has dark green trailing 
vines that are moderate in length, thick- 
ness, vigor and ground coverage. It also 
possess “some resistance to black rot,” a 
factor seldom found in sweetpotatoes. It 
is “highly resistant” to cracking of the 
roots in the field, a widespread weakness 
in this crop. It has no resistance to 
fusarium wilt. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has no planting stock for distribution. 
At present, limited quantities of founda- 
tion stock are available at the Maryland 
Agricultural Experiment Station, De- 
partment of Horticulture, College Park, 
and from a few growers whose names 
are listed there and at the Plant Industry 
Station, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Beltsville, Md. 
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ForeMbost ¥-1 (F-M Cross 


We cannot remember when any Ferry-Morse 
introduction gained such rapid and widespread 
acceptance as this new Yellow Hybrid Sweet 
Corn. Canners of whole kernel corn tell us this 
hybrid combines all the qualities they have been 
looking for— 


COLD RESISTANCE—gets off to a quicker start. 


EARLIER MATURITY—4 to 7 days earlier than Golden 
Cross Bantam. 


HEAVY YIELD—with greater holding ability in the field. 


EASY PICKING—adapted to both machine and hand 
harvesting. 


NARROW, DEEP KERNEL—high cutting percentage. 


TOP QUALITY—as good as or better than any com- 
parable hybrid. 


WHITE SILK—no black strings in the can! 


For a longer packing season—and more cases of 
fancy cut corn—plant ForeMost Y-1! 


ERRY- 
SEED CoO. 


ORSE 


DETROIT @ MOUNTAIN VIEW @ LOS ANGELES @© MEMPHIS @ HARLINGEN @ TAMPA 
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The CMI Program and Suggested 
Canner Action to Win 


The Institutional Market 


Part Il of an Address Delivered at the Pennsylvania Meeting 


BY HAROLD H. JAEGER 
Marketing Director 
Can Manufacturers Institute 
Vice President, Geyer Advertising Inc. 


THE CMI PROGRAM 


Let me tell you first what we at CMI 
propose doing about the opportunity of- 
fered the canners of America by the 
restaurant markets. Let me_ secondly 
suggest things you Pennsylvania Can- 
ners might consider doing. 

(1) We have already launched the pre- 
liminary steps of a research program de- 
signed to set up specific evaluations of 
this market in its potential for all canned 
foods. This will explore the attitude of 
the canner, the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer. It will seek the basic answers to 
the $64 question—‘What can our indus- 
try do to bring restaurant consumption 
of canned foods up to a par with grocery 
trade sales?” 

(2) On the assumption it must offer a 
better channel of distribution than has 
thus far been evidenced, we are cooperat- 
ing in the preparation of films to sell the 
retailer of food through restaurants on 
canned foods. 

(3) We are helping develop point-of- 
purchase merchandising thinking which 
will apply some of the techniques we 
know work in the grocery store to the 
restaurant trade. 


(4) Industry-wide food promotions 
with which we are identified are being 
sold to the restaurant trade. 

That is a quick run-down on our feel- 
ings about this job which is to be done. 


It is for you to look at this great 15 
billion dollar market to decide what steps 
you must take to get a larger share. 


From our study of this market and our 
discussions with other state groups we 
are convinced the successful development 
of this market must, as ever, follow a 
combination of interest and effort by the 
individual packer along with cooperative 
work by state or product trade groups. 


I have pointed out our CMI four-point 
program to help canners make more of 
the institutional market, but I remind 
you CMI can only help those who are 
helping themselves and one proven way 
is an alliance of mutual, association-wide 
assistance. 


We at CMI see this picture perhaps a 
little differently than you do. It’s the 
old story of the trees and the forest (or 
is it the forest and the trees?). Research 
tells us that tomatoes, for example, are 
not getting the share of the canned vege- 


table market they once enjoyed and that 
prices of canned tomatoes are estab- 
lished by bluff and by fright. The green 
bean business similarly suffered from 
price instability. The salmon _ business 
has almost priced itself out of the mar- 
ket. The canned peach business is 
threatened by frozen competition. Canned 
corn and peas prices are subject to the 
whims of buyers—without any thought 
of a twelve month promotion program. 
These are the facts as they are reported 
to us and as a result we inaugurate and 
stimulate and guide the formation of 
many commodity groups as the Tomato 
Council, the .Association of Blue Lake 
Green Beans, the Canned Salmon Insti- 
tute and in particular because some of 
you here had experience with it, Associ- 
ated Independent Canners. 


The AIC was established with only one 
purpose in mind—to sell more canned 
corn and peas at better prices. It was 
patterned after several successful asso- 
ciations such as the Kraut Association 
and the National Red Cherry Institute, 
two of the oldest commodity groups in 
the food field. With a lot of handicaps, 
this group has continued to serve its 
members with a series of promotions 
which help to sell more kraut and more 
cherries. The Associations of Canners of 
Salmon, Cling Peach, Pineapple, Sardine, 
Cranberrys, Apples, Tuna, Meat, Beer, 
Tea, Coffee and Milk represent big busi- 
ness. Some of them spend over a million 
dollars a year to promote the sale of 
their commodity. 


AIC isn’t quite so fortunate, but what 
it does have is a nucleus of sincere, in- 
telligent and aggressive members who 
want to sell more peas and corn at better 
prices. That is why I have been glad to 
learn that the Associated Independent 
Canners with whom some of you are 
identified has developed a deep interest 
in this subject of the restaurant market 
and is beginning an intensive promo- 
tional drive in that direction. 


Speaking of CMI work with and for 
AIC, I want to call your attention to the 


With the professors looking on, Ernest H. Langrall, of the 
“tmore canning firm, J. Langrall & Brother, Inc. accepts his 
-ed diploma from President Glenn Knaub following 
‘he sales course at Atlantic City last week. The 
“t. are: CMI's Bill Jost, Geyer Advertising’s 
allahan, NFBA’s Nort Reusswig, Asso- 
ommittee Head Jim Sterling, Roberts 
University of Maryland’s Davicl Burns. . 
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merchandising programs we have worked 
out and will continue to work out for 
AIC, as well as other commodity groups. 
The results have been so gratifying I 
must tell you briefly about this plan. 

One typical AIC merchandising kit 
features corn in conjunction with a beef 
recipe. The elements are a poster, a 
recipe dispenser, recipe folders, a shelf 
strip and a store tie-in mat. As you know 
such kits are made available to members 
of these marketing groups at a very low 
cost because they are produced on a 
syndicated basis for AIC. There is room 
for the imprint of the individual brand 
name. 

There is no end of evidence that the 
use of this promotional material had a 
marked and measurable sales effect. One 
large national chain, who asked not to be 
quoted by name, told us they were able 
to trace a 90 percent increase in the 
movement of canned peas to this promo- 
tional work. An individual packer re- 
ported his records revealed that he 
shipped 115 percent more peas while 
using this promotion than during the 
same period the previous year—To quote 
“many shipments went out in anticipa- 
tion of the campaign and follow up ship- 
ments were also needed.” 

A further quote, “On the regular pea 
and corn promotions the lowest increase 
of any distributor who reported to us 
was 46 percent. This ranged all the way 
up to increases of 230 percent. In my 
own working sheet of the reports we 
have an overall average of 126 percent.” 

That’s just a taste of similar reports 
from chains, independents, brokers and 
packers. I mention it because now AIC, 
with CMI’s help, plans to adapt the same 
kind of thinking to the restaurant trade. 
This will involve developing quantity 
recipes featuring corn and peas which 
are suitable for mass feeding outlets. 
It will mean planning and preparing spe- 
cial merchandising material such as win- 
dow and back bar posters, table tents, 
menu stickers and others. These will be 
available to members on the same low 
cost plan as the grocery material and 
when used properly and intelligently will 
inevitably develop added sales, added 
consumer acceptance. 

And now, the Tomato Council, an- 
other group spawned right in Pennsyl- 
vania’s back yard, is about to bring 
out a special Promotion Handbook. It 
tells why to promote . . . when to pro- 
mote ... where to promote ... what to 
promote ... how to promote... and how 
to make promotion pay. It does a great 
job with particular emphasis on the 
restaurant trade. It will be immeasur- 
ably useful to any canner who wants to 
strengthen his position; seek greener 
pastures in this all important fast-grow- 
ing restaurant market. 

There’s lots of work to do—lots of 
tools to do it with—and lots of volume 
and profit opportunity for the outfits 
that organize to go after the restaurant 
business. 

And if you don’t do anything about it, 
you’re going to be left out when America 
eats out. 
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UNTREATED SOYBEANS 


eed 
Read what agricultural authorities report: 


FROM MINNESOTA—Spergon has consistently improved soybean 
germination and stand. 


FROM IOWA—7.2 bushel increase per acre of field corn with Spergon. 


FROM CALIFORNIA—return investment in Spergon for lima beans is 
50-500 times the cost. 


Advise local supplier of your needs beforehand to insure availability. 
For free “seed protectant” Bulletin *1, write to: 


Sam UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 


manufacturers of seed protectants —Spergon, Spergon-DDT, Spergon-SL, Spergon- 
DDT-SL, Phygon Seed Protectant, Phygon Naugets, Phygon-XL-DDT, Thiram Naugets 
—fungicides—Spergon Wettable, Phygon-XL—insecticides —Synklor-48-E, 
Synklor-50-W—fungicide-insecticides —Spergon Gladiolus Dust, Phygon Rose Dust 


—miticides—Aramite. 
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reparation... 


First step to perfection 


Like the diamond cutter and his exacting calcula- 
tions, Canco exercises meticulous care in every de- 
tail of container production. 
For you, Canco’s relentless effort to produce perfect 
containers means fewer work stoppages on your pro- 
duction lines, lower packing costs and maximum 
container efficiency throughout your channels of dis- 
tribution. 
Canco’s precise specifications for its containers are 
arrived at only after exhaustive laboratory tests, pilot- 
line manufacturing trials and experimental packs. 
This zeal for container perfection also applies to raw 
materials, packing—even shipping. 
That’s why the containers which roll off Canco 
lines can best take your products to market at a profit. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


The Sanitary Can—pertected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
- sible; revolutionized the grocery business ; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 
Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for 
canned foods of all kinds. 
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MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION Ts CARLOS CAMPBELL ADDRESSES 


CHANGES NAME 


At the Annual Meeting of the Min- 
nesota Canners Association held at the 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, December 3, the 
membership approved a change in name 
of the Association to Minnesota Canners 
& Freezers Association. All officers and 
directors of the Association were re- 
elected to serve in 1954. They are: 
Robert C. Cosgrove, Green Giant 
Company, LeSueur, President; Charles 
A. Brown, Olivia Canning Company, 
Olivia, Vice-President; and Edwin W. 
Elmer, Minneapolis, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Direitors are: Mr. Cosgrove and Mr. 
Brown, and E. P. Byron, Birds-Eye 
Division, General Foods Corporation; U. 
B. Idstrom, Fairmont Canning Company; 
Edwin C. Kraus, Big Stone Canning 
Company; S. N. Petersen, California 
Packing Corporation; and F. E. Williams, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


A. J. Bischman, formerly President of 
Monarch Finer Foods Division of Con- 
solidated Grocers Corporation, has been 
named President of Consolidated Food 
Processors, a subsidiary. Mr. Bischman 
has held several executive positions with 
Consolidated Grocers, and has been asso- 
ciated with the parent company and its 
divisions for more than 40 years. Max 
M. Horn, Vice-President in charge of 
exports, succeeds Mr. Bischman as Presi- 
dent of Monarch Finer Foods. 


The Duffy-Mott Company, Inc., one of 
the country’s largest apple product and 
prune juice processors, on December 1 
purchased the Clapp’s Baby Food Line 
from American Home Foods. Duffy-Mott 
operates plants at Hamlin, Holley, 
Ravenna, Voorheesville and Williamson, 
New York; Aspers, Pennsylvania; and 
San Jose, California. The addition of 
Clapp’s Baby Food Line is expected to 
cut management and operating costs and 
also to stabilize employment for 1500 
regular employes and lengthen work 
periods for the company’s more than 
3,000 seasonal workers. 

American Home Foods in disposing of 
the Clapp line will devote more sales 
effort to its Chef Boy-Ar-Dee, G. Wash- 
ington and Burnett lines, and support 
them with heavier promotional programs 
in 1954, 
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MAINE CANNERS 


Speaking before the Annual Meeting of 
the Maine Canners Association at Port- 
land, December 8, Carlos Campbell, 
Secretary of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, reported that farmers who sell 
their crops to canners receive higher 
prices for their produce than those who 
sell their crops on the open market. 
Government statistics, he said, show that 
the production of canning crops in recent 
years has been more profitable than the 
growing of competitive crops, even when 
counting government financial aid to 
farmers. What’s more, Mr. Campbell 
declared, growers of canning crops also 
retain the freedom of choice on whether 
to produce these crops at all. 

USDA figures show that seven import- 
ant cannings crops have brought farmers 
prices averaging above 90 percent of 
parity, while competitive farm crops, 
including field corn and wheat, have not 
yielded 90 percent of parity once during 
the last five years. 

The price stability for canning crop 
producers is achieved largely through 
season contracts in which canners agree 
in advance ~f planting time to purchase 
a farmer’s entire crop at a fixed price at 
the time of harvesting. This contractual 
arrangement, Mr. Campbell said, tends to 
eliminate the economic hazards that 
characterize the production and market- 
ing of a crop grown for the fresh market 
and eliminates the need for marketing 
agreements on canning crops. 


Extensive revisions in the Field Sales 
Force have been made by John H. Dulany 
and Son, Fruitland, Maryland Food Pro- 
cessors. David L. Dulany, son of the 
company’s president, Ralph O. Dulany, 
has been appointed District Manager of 
the Central Sales District, an area includ- 
ing Washington, D. C.; Maryland; and 
Virginia. William H. McKenney, who has 
been District Manager of the Northern 
Sales District, has been appointed to the 
position of National Sales Representa- 
tive. John Van Der Sterre has assumed 
Mr. McKenney’s former duties as District 
Manager of the Northern Sales District, 
which includes the New England states, 
New York and New Jersey. Mr. Van Der 
Sterre had been District Manager of the 
Central Sales District. 
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OLD GUARD PLANS 


President Harry Stansbury reports 
that final plans for the Old Guard Cock- 
tail Party and Buffet Supper to be held 
at the Claridge Hotel on January 23 at 
6:00 P.M. have now been completed. 
Music will be supplied by the Bert Estlow 
Trio, well known for their entertaining 
music throughout the Eastern Shore. 
There will be no formal speeches only 
the election of officers for 1954 and the 
presentation of Diamond and Ruby Pins 
to eligible members. Ladies and guests 
are welcome and tickets ($10 per person) 
should be obtained from the Old Guard 
Society, P. O. Box 5926, Washington 14, 
D.C 


Present Officers of the Old Guard 
besides Mr. Stanbury, are Ogden Sells, 
First Vice-President; William Campbell, 
Second Vice-President; and John Dingee, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


YOUNG GUARD SELL OUT 


Herbert E. Shek, Secretary of the 
Young Guard Society, reports a complete 
sell out for the Annual Banquet and 
Entertainment to be held at the Tray- 
more Hotel in Atlantic City on the 
evening of January 25. The affair is 
always the big attraction at the National 
Convention and this time Herb states 
he is simply swamped with requests for 
reservations that he cannot care for. 


CUCUMBER PICKLE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced an extension of time to 
January 15, 1954 for submitting views 
and comments on the proposed revision of 
Standards for Grades for Cucumber 
Pickles which appeared in the Federal 
Register of October 15 (see TCT 10/19 
P 20). 

& 

The 46th Annual Meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Canners Association will be held at 
the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, 
February 26 and 27, 1954, Secretary E. 
S. Marshall has announced, 


Richard (Dick) P. Byrne, Quarter- 
master Buyer in the Tri-State area, has 
been transferred to Orlando, Florida to 
assist in the buying of citrus products. 
Roy Downey, associated with Mr. Byrne 
in Baltimore, will continue to handle 
government buying in that office. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


DECEMBER 17, 1953—wISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION SALES CONFERENCE, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 

JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ILLINOIS STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


JANUARY 18-20, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 18-21, 1954 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-22, 1954 — NATIONAL- 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 25-30, 1954—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, An- 
nual Convention, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, CANNERS & FIELDMEN 
CONFERENCE, Union Memorial Bldg., Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 2-5, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND INDIANA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 3-4, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 7th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa. 

FEBRUARY 8-9, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION AND NEW JERSEY 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s School, 
University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

FEBRUARY 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
\ND NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, New York Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Spot Trade Quiet But Interest High—Out- 
look Strong—Strike Brings Citrus Glut And 
Lower Prices—Tomatoes Unchanged—-Better 
Demand For Eastern Corn—No Worthwhile 
Offerings Of Beans—Demand For Standard 
Peas—Good Movement Of Pumpkin, Cran- 
berries—Carrots Steady—Sales Pressure In 
Beets—Fruits Steady—Fish Firm. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1953 
THE SITUATION — Although the 


business volume in canned foods is re- 
duced to a minimum, the same is fot 
true of market interest. Nearly all hands 
are watching closely the developments in 
the Florida citrus juice and segment 
fields. At the moment, to the surprise of 
most of the trade, the trend of prices is 
downward as the pressure to sell fresh 
fruits increases. Many canners are un- 
able to obtain these bargains, for their 
supply of cans is at the vanishing point. 
Ending of the strike is looked for shortly, 
for both sides are feeling the pinch. 

The spot trade is very quiet and likely 
to remain so until after the turn of the 
year. The main feature is that despite 
this situation prices in many groups are 
displaying firmness. There is a feeling 
that in a number of instances replace- 
ments will have to be made after the 
new year is entered. 


THE OUTLOOK—Most of the in- 
dustry authorities look for a very steady 
market. Thinking is based on the limited 
stocks thought carried by buyers, small 
spot supplies, no special pressure from 
first hands and the belief that buying 
after the holidays will necessarily be 
fairly heavy to fill requirements. 


The citrus juice’ situation may 
straighten out later as the concentrators 
come in for supplies. Of course, this will 
not be possible until the labor troubles 


are settled. There is well founded belief ’ 


that many vegetables will reach the end- 
ing of the first quarter of 1954 market- 
ing period in very small supply and that 
buyers will realize this when important 
replacements are sought. West Coast re- 
ports a well balanced supply of fruits 
with strong demand and prices steady. 
Canner shipments over the first half of 
the marketing year have been unusually 
heavy. Canned fish demand is expected 
to increase for Lenten needs during the 
first part of 1954 and then to be con- 
tinued as the Spring and Summer heavy 
requirements make themselves felt. 


CITRUS JUICES —Like the stock 
market, many commodity markets fail to 
run according to the dope sheets. As soon 
as the can manufacturers were reported 
to be facing a work stoppage and later 
when the development actually occurred, 
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there followed reports of citrus juice pro- 
cessing plants closing and the markets 
advancing. 

However, the trade forgot apparently 
to reckon with the fresh fruit market. 
Despite strikes and other incidentals, the 
fruit continued to mature and growers 
continued to shop with the result that 
the fresh markets became glutted. Prices 
have given ground and canners in a posi- 
tion to continue to operate, from can re- 
serve supplies, as well as obtaining fresh 
stocks from can manufacturers who 
were not on strike, found themselves in 
a position to secure fresh fruit at lower 
levels. They followed this by offering 
both sweetened and unsweetened at at- 
tractive price levels. The result is that 
the current selling schedules are at the 
low of the season. The leading citrus 
juice canner for the first time this 
season offered unsweetened citrus juices. 
Orange 2s was offered at $1.07%, and 
46 oz., at $2.40, while blended was 95c 
and $2.0714 respectively. Grapefruit juice 
sweetened and unsweetened was quoted 
at 85c and $1.85, f.o.b. On the other hand 
there were some canners who withdrew 
their offering basis of unsweetened 
grapefruit juices, but continued to offer 
sweetened. However, their schedule was 
higher than the price quoted above. 


TOMATOES—tThere are some unset- 
tling reports out of Maryland as regards 
the position of standard tomatoes. Stocks 
are not large, but there are advices that 
some canners, in need of finances, are 
getting ready to press sales. So far 
there is no indication of any such move- 
ment marketwise, for the offerings re- 
mained at $1.15 for 303s, $1.25 to $1.30 
for 2s and $6.40 to $6.60 for 10s, f.o.b. 
As for other pack qualities a much better 
position existed and the markets held 
steady. 

There was no change in the mid-west 
situation where 2s were offered at $1.25- 
$1.30 for standards and $6.25 to $6.50 for 
10s, f.o.b. California supply is quite 
heavy, especially with the added carry- 
over, while the demand continues to lag. 
Standards are offered at $1.50 for 2s, 
f.o.b. 


CORN—There has been a better de- 
mand for standard 3038s, crushed golden 
corn in the Maryland-Pennsylvania area, 
due to the cheaper price basis. The offer- 
ings were on the basis of $1.05 per dozen, 
f.o.b. For fancy whole kernel golden sell- 
ers were maintaining their schedule at 
$1.55-$1.65 per dozen for 303s, f.o.b. 
Eastern shipping point and asking $1.30- 
$1.40 for extra standards. 

However, mid-west supplies are quite 
liberal and the movement has been un- 
usually slow for this season of the year. 


STRING BEANS—Not much change 
can come into this market except that 
the basis may turn firmer, There are no 
offerings worth while, and the outlook 
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does not give hope of any increase. Mean- 
while, there is a broad consumer interest, 
but it is also apparent that unless prices 
are held within buyers ideas there may 
not be even the expected demand for this 
item after the turn of the year. Buyers 
can use substitutes to cover their needs. 
For standard round pod cut green beans 
the market held at $1.20-$1.30 and extra 
standard at $1.35-$1.45, f.o.b. Tri-State 
shipping area, 


PEAS—Standard grades Alaska and 
sweet peas have been moving at an ex- 
ceptionally heavy rate into retailer quar- 
ters Standard Alaskas were quoted on 
the basis of $1.15-$1.20 for 4 sieve, $1.25- 
$1.30 for 3 sieves, and $1.35 for 2 sieves, 
while extra standards were $1.35 for 4 
sieves, $1.40 for 3 sieves and $1.50 for 
2 sieves. Sweets standards 3 sieves were 
$1.30 and extra standard 4 sieves, the 
same level f.o.b. Eastern cannery ship- 
ping basis. For the top grades of both 
Alaskas and sweets the demand has been 
light, but the feeling is that with the 
limited supplies, there is not likely to be 
any worth while selling pressure on the 
market. 


PUMPKIN—There has been a very 
good movement of pumpkin this year and 
the price basis apparently was attractive 
to consumers. Eastern offerings were on 
the basis of $1.25 to $1.40 for 2%s, while 
Mid-West canners asked $1.40 and the 
Northwest around $1.55. Replacement 
call continued to come in for holiday 
needs. The supply situation was strength- 
ened this year by the heavy crop damage 
that resulted in the Eastern area during 
the late Summer and early Fall from 
prolonged drought and the excessive heat. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—This was an- 
other holiday item, that despite the 
heavy pack, moved well. There is no 
apparent sales pressure on the market 
and the demand continues above the 
offering schedule. Fancy strained 8 oz. 
was quoted at $1.05, 300s, at $1.75, and 
10s, at $11.50, f.o.b. New Jersey cannery. 


CARROTS—tThere is the usual little 
bulge in buying interest as the cold 
weather develops, but many sizes are in 
short supply and the market position is 
quite steady. Diced is offered around 
$1.00-$1.05 for 303s, and 2s at $1.25-$1.30 
f.o.b. Maryland cannery. Mid-West offer- 
ings are $1.15 for 303s, and $5.50-$5.75 
for 10s, f.o.b. 


BEETS—Not much change. New York 
state canners continue to press offerings 
apparently due to the need for finances. 
The demand is limited. Fancy cut and 
diced 303s, are offered at 90c, f.o.b. that 
area with fancy sliced at $1.12% to 
$1.15 and shoestrings at $1.15, all per 
dozen. Fancy cut and diced 10s, f.o.b. 
Mid-West are quoted at $5.00-$5.25 and 
fancy sliced at $6.00, also 10s, f.o.b. can- 
nery. 
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PEACHES—tThe controversy continues 
in California as regards the supply posi- 
tion for 1954. Growers and canners have 
been unable so far to agree on a market- 
ing program, especially as to prices and 
production totals. 


However, the big canner problem at 
the moment is the necessity of moving 
unsold stocks of cling peaches already in 
the can. The feeling is that a good por- 
tion of the 1953 pack has already been 
shipped and that the remaining portion 
will have to be moved after the turn of 
the year. There is now a big advertising 
program planned, set to break January 
18 and run through to late February. 
This will be tied-in with large flour mill- 
ers, canned meat processors and cheese 
manufacturers. 


Meanwhile, the general market is very 
steady with choice halves, 242s, com- 
manding from $2.50 to $2.55 per dozen 
for prompt shipment while standard was 
$2.35 for the same shipment. 


PEARS, FRUIT COCKTAIL AND 
APRICOTS—These three major Cali- 
fornia fruit packs are not only present- 
ing a very steady understone, but trade 
advices are that the movement so far 
this season has been exceptionally good. 


For choice 2%2s, halves unpeeled apri- 
cots in heavy syrup the going market is 


$2.90 per dozen, and standards 2's, in 
light syrup $2.50 per dozen. For choice 
in heavy syrup, 303s, 16 to 20 count, the 
asking basis is $1.80 and standards in 
light syrup, also 303s, 21 to 26 count, 
$1.65 per dozen all f.o.b. 

Fancy fruit cocktail in extra heavy 
syrup 2%s, carload basis, commands 
$3.45 per dozen, f.o.b. and choice $3.30. 
For 2s, fancy in extra heavy syrup sell- 
ers are asking $2.65 and fancy 2s in 
water $2.50, both per dozen, f.o.b. 

As for Bartlett pears, halves fancy 
24s, in extra heavy syrup sellers ask 
$3.80, choice in heavy syrup, also 2'%s, 
$3.45 and fancy in extra heavy syrup 2s 
$2.55, all per dozen, f.o.b. Choice in 
heavy syrup 303s, command $2.20 per 
dozen f.o.b. 


CANNED FISH—There is no evidence 
of any special market buying in fish. 
Business is running true to seasonal 
form and the understanding is that im- 
provement can hardly be expected until 
after the turn of the year. There is likely 
to follow the usual replacement call to 
meet Lenten needs, after which there will 
be buying for the late Spring and Sum- 
mer needs. 

Prices are firm. The trade is interested, 
however, in the salmon position especially 
the proposed move to cut sharply into 
fishing operations in Alaska waters next 


year. This may mean a very small pack 
total. However, while stocks now are 
light, there apparently is sufficient on 
hand, as well as at West Coast shipping 
points to supply the current trade needs 
for some time. 

Maine sardine packing operations are 
over. The belief is that the general pack 
may reach somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,800,000 cases, while the pack of 
keyless quarters probably will not ex- 
ceed 1,600,000 cases, according to well 
informed trade authorities. 

As for tuna fish, the principal item of 
interest is whether Japan will boost the 
price of the Winter pack or not. Talk was 
that there would be an upturn of $1.00 
per case, but so far this has not mate- 
rialized. Traders feel that if such action 
does develop, these sellers will price 
themselves out of the market for the 
price level would then be above domestic 
for the white meat albacore. Meanwhile, 
there is no canning activity on the West 
Coast. Remaining supplies are light. 


DEYO W. PUTNAM 


Deyo W. Putnam, 63, owner and found- 
er of the D. W. Putnam Company, Ham- 
mondsport, New York grape _ juice 
packers, died at his home in Hammonds- 
port on December 7. He is survived by 
his widow, Barbara E.; one daughter, 
Betty Putnam Page; and two sisters. 
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Yes—everyone knows that the newest and the most efficient food 
processing machinery will be demonstrated in the Robins Exhibit 


“Show of Shows”. You'll be V4 A 
there to see it—won’t you? ALE G7, WIS 
AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Usual Year End Lu!l-——-Vegetabies Holding 
At Current Levels-——Ccrn Leveled Off—No 
Imprevement In Tomatocs—Beans Continue 
Very Firm——-Pumpkin Moving Well—Beet 
And Carrct Frice Cutting Ends—-Kraut 
Sctling Well——Sirike A Factor In Kraut And 
Applesauce — Northwest Fruit Sale And 
Movement Good——California Fruits Strong— 
Citrus Can Supply Reduced By Strike. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 10, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The usual year end 
lull is now quite apparant in the Chicago 
market insofar as the general lirfe of 
canned foods are concerned as the trade 
have turned their attention to holiday 
items. Also the spectre of annual year 
end inventories has made an appearance 
and this factor always has a detrimental 
effect on sales. Actually, a good part of 
the sales completed this month will be 
for shipment after the first of January. 
However, canned foods markets appear to 
be on a more stable basis this week as 
the downward price trend on many vege- 
tables seems to have been halted. Fruits 
and fish have maintained their strong 
position and if the strike, now in progress 
in the can industry as this is written, 
continues there could be a decided change 
in the general situation. Citrus, kraut, 
dry packs and the finish of the apple- 
sauce pack will be effected, the serious- 
ness of which will depend on the length 
of the strike. The trade are not too con- 
cerned as they are confident a settlement 
will be made shortly. 


Judging from activity in the Chicago 
market, corn canners appear to have 
taken a stand pricewise at current levels 
and are turning down bids at less money. 
The same thing seems to be true in the 
case of carrots, beets and kraut, all of 
which makes for a more stable condition. 
Tomatoes are holding their own and 
beans continue very strong. Pumpkin has 
been selling much better the past few 
weeks and unsold stocks of asparagus in 
the hands of local canners are now on the 
short side. The turn of the year could 
see a change for the better with certain 
vegetable prices moving upward. 


CORN—At the present time corn 
prices appear to have leveled off at a 
bottom of $1.05 for standard cream style 
in 303 tins out of Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Indiana with extra standard at $1.15 to 
$1.20 and fancy at $1.35 to $1.40. Stand- 
7rd whole kerne! is difficult to locate and 
extra standard is held at a bottom of 
$1.15 with fancy at $1.42% to $1.45. 
Midwest canners still feel that fancy corn 
will be short by the time next spring rolls 
around and current prices just don’t 
make sense. The writer is inclined to 
agree with them. 


TOMATOES — Standard tomatoes, 
while holding fairly level the past few 
weeks, have certainly not improved and 
are offered here at $1.20 for 303s and 
$1.25 for 2s. Extra standard 2s vary in 
price from a low of $1.50 to $1.65 while 
fancy whole are bringing $2.40 to $2.50 
without any trouble. The price on fancy 
tomato juice varies considerably and 
prices are quoted all the way from $2.00 
for 46 oz, to $2.40 depending entirely on 
the seller. Catsup is firmer and some 
canners have already advanced spot 
prices. 


BEANS—Market continues very firm 
and supplies of fancy beans are getting 
more difficult to locate all the time with 
tens the shortest in supply. Canners are 
having no trouble selling fancy three 
cuts in tens at $9.50 to $10.00 while 3038s 
are bringing $1.85 to $1.90. Local supplies 
of lower grades are more plentiful and 
have been supplimented by offerings from 
Texas. Standard cuts are offered at $1.25 
for 308s and $6.50 for tens out of the 
South while Wisconsin canners are hold- 
ing for slightly more money. Lower 
prices on other vegetables have not 
effected the situation on beans. 


PUMPKIN—Local Canners are more 
pleased with the movement of pumpkin 
the past two or three weeks and some of 
them expect to be sold up before the end 
of the year. Prices which hacve slipped 
somewhat’ since opening prices were 
named are now firm at $.95 for No. 303s, 
$1.35 for 2%s and $4.85 to $5.00 on tens. 
Furthermore, they are expected to con- 
tinue on the strong side. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Price cut- 
ting appears to have ended although 
there is still no indication here of prices 
climbing back to more profitable levels 
immediately. Fancy sliced beets are cur- 
rently selling here at $6.00 for tens with 
303s at $1.15 to $1.20 while fancy diced 
carrots are offered at $5.75 for tens and 
$1.15 for 303s. There has been no real 
reason for the market decline on either 
beets or carrots and prices should move 
upward after the turn of the year. 


KRAUT—This item continues to sell 
very well and it is difficult to understand 
the reason for kraut selling at less than 
original opening prices. The market here 
on strictly fancy goods is currently at 
$4.85 for tens, $1.42% for 2%s, $1.12% 
for 2s and $1.02% for 303s. The can 
strike, if it continues, could have a far 
reaching effect on this item. 


APPLESAUCE—Most New York can- 
ners have now advanced prices to where 
fancy sauce is held at a bottom of $1.90 
for 303s and $10.00 for tens. The trade 
have been buying heavily and supplies 
are expected to be insufficient to care for 
total demands. Supplies could be further 
reduced as canners are now complaining 
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they are having can difficulties. The 
market is expected to continue strong. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Canners in 
this area appear to be well satisfied with 
the sale and movement of pears ever 
since the new pack became available. In 
fact, many canners report they are 
already short of certain grades and sizes, 
particularly standards. The short pack 
of prune plums is also being felt and tens 
are very scarce. Prices are firm at $7.75 
for fancy where available and $7.00 for 
choice while 2%s are holding at $2.25 
and $2.10. Elberta pearches are short and 
firm and unsold stocks of sweet cherries, 
which appear to be limited, are in strong 
hands. The entire situation is a firm one 
and canners should have little difficulty 
disposing of unsold stocks at current 
levels or higher. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Everyone 
here would like to buy additional stocks 
of fruit cocktail in No. 10 tins but little 
or nothing is offered. Furthermore, shelf 
sizes are also offered sparingly and prices 
are firm. The short pack of pears has 
put California canners also in a strong 
position with unsold supplies limited. 
Only limited quantities of Cling peaches 
are still offered by independent canners 
and are generally held on the basis of 
$2.55 for 2% choice and $1.70 for 303 
choice. 


CITRUS—This pack could be seriously 
affected if the can strike is prolonged as 
canners are just coming into the heavy 
production season. The supply of cans 
available to canners has been reduced 
and efforts are being made to bring in 
additional supplies from other states. 
Despite the current problem there has 
been little evidence of distress prices and 
canners are generally holding firm to 
last lists. Fancy orange juice is quoted 
at $2.55 to $2.65 for 46 oz. with blended 
at $2.15 to $2.25 and grapefruit juice at 
$1.85 to $1.90. The trade are showing 
little inclination to buy ahead regardless 
of conditions. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Strike Endangers Olives, Baby Food, Milk-— 
Cry Beans Mixed — Ordering Out Perches 
Regularly—Pear Cleanup Expected—B-tt»m 
On Tomato Products Reached -—- Reorrt 
Diced Carsts Short—Good Sales Spinach— 
Tuna Unchanged—B.C. Salmon Pack Lerze. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 10, 1953 


STRIKE—For the second time within 
six months, California canners are faced 
with slowdowns and plant closing be- 
cause of labor difficulties. The first 
trouble came in July when cannery work- 
ers went on strike just as major fruit 
crops were ripening, but actual losses 
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were not heavy. The second trouble, and 
one nation-wide in scope, is the strike of 
steelworkers in the plants of the Amer- 
ican Can Co, and Continental Can Co. 
Little loss to canners has been reported 
so far, but with the picking and proces- 
sing of olives in full swing real trouble 
might develop soon. Other industries 
that may be affected if the strike is pro- 
longed include baby food, coffee, beer and 
spice. The most serious of all, however, 
is the rapidly dwindling of stocks of 
cardboard containers for milk and milk 
products. It is estimated that 70 percent 
of the cardboard containers used in the 
San Francisco area is supplied by the 
American Can Company. 


DRY BEANS—The late arrival of the 
rainy season in California permitted the 
harvesting of practically the entire crop 
of dry beans without damage. Prices 
on most lines have slumped of late, with 
a wide range in price ideas between 
growers and buyers. Small Whites, in 
which canners are expecially interested, 
advanced however, during the week as 
much as 15 cents per one hundred 
pounds, and are now quoted at $9.45 to 
$9.65, f.o.b. country shipping points. The 
average price of beans as last report 
was $8.49 per 100, or exactly the same as 
a year earlier. 


PEACHES — California cling peaches 
have apparently been moving quite freely 
into consumption, since distributors have 


been ordering out shipments against the 
heavy early orders placed on a heavier- 
than-expected scale. Sales have slackened 
off somewhat, but offers of some items in 
No. 10s are snapped up quickly. Strictly 
fancy halves in No. 2's sell generally at 
$2.85 and choice is very firm at $2.50. 
Some standard halves have moved of late 
at $2.30, but many lists quote this item 
at $2.35. Fancy freestone Elbertas move 
at $3.50 for No. 2%s, with choice priced 
quite generally at $3.00. 


PEARS—The demand for pears this 
season has been rather above expecta- 
tions and a very close cleanup is 
promised. Although this fruit is about 
the last to be canned, sale and movement 
has been equal to that of some early 
fruits. Recent sales of fancy have been 
made at $3.75-$3.80 for No. 24s, with 
choice at $3.45-$3.50 and standard at 
$3.15. There has been the same heavy 
demand for No. 10 in this fruit as in 
apricots, peaches and fruit cocktail, with 
some sales at $12.75 for choice and $11.75 
for standard. 


TOMATOES—Tomato products con- 
tinue rather weak marketwise, but there 
are indications that the bottom has been 
reached from the standpoint of price. One 
of the large interests which has been 
selling 6-o0z. tomato paste for several 
months at $5.85 has advanced this item 
to $6.10. That is small comfort to some 
who contend that any sales at less than 
$7.00 by them means a loss, but it does 
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suggest an improved market. Solid pack 
tomatoes do not offer much of a problem 
as sales have been quite steady all 
season. Sales of No. 303 are being made 
at $1.65, No. 2s at $2.00 and No. 2\4s at 
$2.50. Occasionally, sales are reported at 
slightly less. 


CARROTS—The carrot pack is largely 
completed in the Pacific Northwest, with 
a good output reported, although there 
was some crop loss by floods late in the 
season. Some canners are reporting that 
stocks of diced are rather short. Diced 
carrots of California pack are offered at 
$1.40 for No. 303 in glass, with No. 10s at 
$7.00. 


SPINACH—Spinach is proving a much 
more satisfactory item than seemed 
likely earlier in the season. Some can- 
ners are reporting the best sales in recent 
years and credit this to the special 
attention given to a quality preduct. 
Advices from Texas indicate that canning 
operations there will get under way 
about the first of the new year. 


TUNA—tTuna continues to rank high 
in the canned fish picture, the California 
pack being well above that of last year 
at this writing. At the end of October 
the output amounted to 7,276,260 cases, 
against 6,986,916 cases a year earlier. 
Prices have remained without change in 
recent weeks, with more of the product 
offered under advertised brands than in 
the past. Light meat chunks account for 
the largest quantities in style of pack, 
with this consisting largely of bluefin, 
skipjack and yellowfin tuna. Solid pack 
albacore accounts for a little more than 
one sixth the total case pack of tuna. 


SALMON—The British Columbia sal- 
mon pack continues to mount and for the 
year to November 21 had reached 1,821,- 
086 cases. This is the largest to this 
date in recent years, with the exception 
of the pack of 1951, when it was 1,955,- 
475 cases at this time. The market is 
described as slow in keeping with the 
American market. 


TRI-STATE MEETING 


(Continued from Page 10) 


of Grocery Merchandising for the “Ladies 
Home Journal”, acted as moderator for a 
panel including E. Norton Reusswig, Na- 
tional Chairman of the National Food 
Brokers Association, and a partner in 
Lestrade Brothers of New York City, 
Robert L. Montgomery, Jr., President of 
the Philadelphia wholesale grocery firm 
of The William Montgomery Company, 
and S. Lee Pender, general grocery buyer 
for Colonial Stores, Inc. Mr. Raser, who 
has had a wealth of experience in gro- 
cery buying, first introduced Mr. Reuss- 
wig, who discussed the subject from the 
standpoint of canner-broker relations. 
Emphasizing the partnership role of the 
canner-broker team, Mr. Reusswig said 
that it made for a hard hitting combina- 
tion that is tough to beat, both economic- 
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ally and efficiently. Reviewing the basic 
contributions required of each, he listed 
a twelve point code for each and said 
that the food broker should consistently 
cover the trade doing an active and ag- 
gressive sales job for his principals, that 
he should post his canners on market 
conditions, and on competitors’ activities. 
The broker, he said, must have confidence 
in his accounts, pride in his ability to 
sell, promote and service properly, and 
must take satisfaction in his reputation 
for brokerage well earned and well de- 
served. 


The canner, he said, should sell in these 
markets only through his broker repre- 
sentative, and should distain indirect, 
round about sales. He should have a con- 
sistent uniform sales policy, sales con- 
tract, and sales program for all of his 
customers alike. He should applaud his 
broker when performance merits it, 
should sympathize and be tolerant and 
should seek the assistance of his broker 
in plotting the course. 


Turning to broker-buyer relationships, 
Mr. Reusswig scored charges that many 
brokers represent the buyer rather than 
the canner. The broker, he said, is the 
intermediary between the two, and like 
any other salesman with his accounts, he 
should realize it is his job to help make 
his buyer a better buyer, with the proper 
postings, recommendations, and counsel, 
and that the buyer’s success is certainly 
his success, and his principal’s success. 
At the same time, he declared, the broker 
should be a firm believer in the truism 
that “brokerage is not free—it must be 
earned”, 


THE WHOLESALER 


Mr. Montgomery defined the whole- 
saler’s, job in brief form, “To assemble 
merchandise, warehouse it so it can be 
quickly distributed at retail when 
needed, and advertise and merchandise it 
fcr the benefit of the producer, whole- 
saler, retailer and consumer. He said 
that canners can help the wholesalers by 
maintaining quality, and “by developing 
ways of getting merchandise to our ware- 
houses at the lowest possible cost.” He 
suggested that casings and markings 
should be changed to fit into modern 
warehousing systems. He proposed a 
study to determine whether it is better 
for the canner to make a low price dur- 
ing the packing season and a _ higher 
price during the balance of the year. He 
pointed out the disadvantages of this 
plan to the wholesaler, with particular 
emphasis on the staggering number of 
items it is now necessary for a whole- 
saler to carry. The possible answer, he 
said, would be for the canner to do more 
warehousing himself. Turning to adver- 
tising, which he said every product. needs, 
he suggested that some part of the can- 
ner’s advertising dollar should be spent 
with distributors on point-of-sale adver- 
tising and merchandising. 


THE CHAIN STORE 


The first obligation common to all 
three, the canner-broker-food chain-dis- 
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tributor, said Mr. Pender, is that the 
other man make something on the trans. 
action. “Our relation.to one another js 
built on a profit basis—no profit—soon 
no relationship.” Principal obligation of 
the canner, he said, is to have merchan- 
dise available for his outlets all through 
the season. “Only a few years ago,” he 
said, “the ambition of many a canner 
seemed to be to sell and ship out his pack 
by February 28, close his warehouse, cut 
expenses at home, and go to Florida for 
six months. The result was that his own 
labels, or the distributor’s own private 
labels, disappeared from the shelves, and 
the distributor had by fall a conglomera- 
tion of unknown labels, unkindly referred 
to as cats and dogs, to dispose of before 
the regularly stocked labels could be re- 
stored ... Jf the distributor is willing to 
assume the obligation of handling a sup- 
plier’s merchandise, then that entails 
some obligation upon the supplier to have 
the merchandise available when needed,” 


SALES SCHOOL 


Those who attended the Sales School, 
and attendance was exceptionally good, 
on Wednesday, December 3, were highly 
rewarded for their effort. Professor 
Emeritus Don Callahan, Director of Pro- 
motion, Can Manufacturers Institute, 
and his associates, Fred J. Hamm of 
Geyer Advertising, William J. Jost of 
CMI, E. Norton Reusswig, National 
Chairman of NFBA, and David J. Burns, | 
Agricultural Economist of the University 
of Maryland, presented down to earth, 
concrete examples of how an individual f 
canner, a small canner if you please, can 
plan and execute a particular promotion. 
Sole text for the school was the easy to } 
read hand book prepared for the Tomato 
Council, Inc., by CMI entitled “Promot- 
ing Your Business”. This 52 page manu- 7 
script is in the writer’s opinion, one of 
the most useful and sensible texts ever 
prepared for the sales department of a 
food processing firm. It begins with the 
assertion that promotion is not only for 
the big fellow, and concedes that many 
promotions are a waste of money. From 
here it goes on to show that well planned 
and executed promotions are both avail- 
able to the smaller canner, and can bring 
excellent results. It answers questions 
as to why and where, when and how, to 
conduct a promotion program, tools to 
use, how much to spend, and provides 
concrete examples, naming costs, pro- 
cedures and expected results. Written 
especially for the tomato canner, it is 
equally applicable to all products. 


James W. Sterling of W. H. Roberts & 
Company, Baltimore, as Chairman of the 
Merchandising Committee, deserves much 
credit for the success of this school. The 
Rutland Room of the Haddon Hall Hotel, 
was arranged with tables, pencils and 
pads, in school-like fashion, and at the 
conclusion of the afternoon session, the 
presentation of diplomas by President 
Knaub provided a further touch of 
realism. 
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